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Volume IV 


THE COST OF EDUCATING THE 
UNDERFED! 

Tue cost of educating the underfed child 
naturally depends upon the number of such 
children existent in a school system and 
the special education which they require at 
an expense beyond that necessary for the 
training of Malnutri- 


tion, which is really more than mere un- 


normal children. 


derfeeding, is one of the most common and, 
until recently, the least observed or noted 
among diseases and affections of children 
attending elementary schools. The extent 
to which this deficiency exists may be il- 
lustrated by such figures as the following. 

MeMillan, of Chicago, found 15 per cent. 
of kindergarten children physically below 
par, and estimated that underfeeding was 
the cause in 11 per cent. in kindergartens 
Mac- 


Kenzie regards one third of all the school 


and 7.8 per cent. in other grades. 


children in Edinburgh as poorly nourished. 
Maxwell is reported as saying to the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, in 1904, that 
there are hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren unable to learn because of hunger. 
Warner and Tuke found 28.5 per cent. of 
London school children suffering from de- 
ficient feeding. The New York Committee 
on the Physical Welfare of School Chil- 
dren, in 1907, declared 13 per cent. of 990 
children examined to be suffering from 
malnutrition, and Sill, in 1909, estimated 
that 40 per cent. of the children in the ele- 
mentary schools of New York City were 
poorly nourished. The New York School 
Lunch Committee, in 1910, in an examina- 


1 Read before the Second International Confer- 
ence Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
3oston, Mass., May 5, 1916. 
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tion of 2.150 children, adjudged 13 per 
cent. to have marked eases of mal ! n 

If one eonsiders it from the onomie 
standpoint and takes the eost of living at 
any per capita one wishes, with the present 
cost of living, it is apparent that it is eco 
nomically impossible for families to secure 
the necessary amount of food on the stand 
ard wage of the United States to-day, 
which is below $15.00 a week for man, 
woman and child. The standard wage for 
children in 1905 was $3.46: for women, a 
little above $6.17: and the average for men 
in the United States was $11.16 a week. 
Now, if you will consider the proportion of 


your own community that is getting these 


insufficient amounts per week, and_ the 
group who work only a few months in the 
vear, vou will see that it is impossible for 
them on such a wage basis to keep the body 
in the proper state to support the mind 
Was it not Bacon who said, ‘‘Is not the 


mind in some way in custody of the stom 


ach ?”’ 

In Chieago, in 1908, of over 10,000 chil 
dren examined, 12 per cent. were reported 
to suffer from malnutrition. In Boston, 
in 1909, underfeeding was found in 16 per 
eent. of over 5,000 children. In Philadel 
phia, in 1910, 24 per eent. of 500 children 


examined were found to be suffering from 
In St. Paul, in 1910, 20 per 


children in 


underfeeding. 


of 3.200 schools In t} 


cent. 
poorer districts were r ported to manifes 
underfeeding. In 


evidences of marked 


Rochester, malnutrition was noted in 5 
per cent. of the children examined. 


The Royal Physical 


Training in 1903 re 


Commission on 


nainutrition 


‘ognized 
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as a marked cause among low physical 
standards among children. According to 
Wood, among the 20,000,000 school chil- 
dren of this country, 25 per cent. are suf- 
fering from malnutrition. The extent to 
which malnutrition is productive of phys- 
ical defects or the degree to which physical 
defects are responsible for malnutrition, 
has not been determined. Their interde- 
pendence appears to be certain. 

Malnutrition is from two to three times 
as common among children who are re- 
tarded mentally as among those making 
average progress. MeMillan and Bodine 
in Chicago found that of 2,100 retarded 
children 54.6 per cent. were suffering from 
malnutrition. Harrington’s report on 90,- 
000 school children of Boston places the 
number of anemic and ill-nourished at ap- 
proximately 5,000, or nearly 6 per cent. 
Malnutrition, in general, may be regarded 
as existent to the extent of 10 to 15 per 
cent. for cities throughout America. 

Regardless of the essential causes of mal- 
nutrition, the question immediately arises 
as to what is the cost of educating them. 
In so far as malnutrition is a cause of re- 
tardation, the cost obviously is two fold, 
the actual educational cost of physical 
supplies, instruction and professional con- 
trol incident to the education of repeaters. 
The secondary cost to the community is the 
cost resultant from defective education 
growing out of inability to complete the 
school course in the time for which it was 
prepared. A further cost of education is 
in the more rapid elimination of underfed 
children, which may be construed as repre- 
senting to some extent a wastage of educa- 
tional funds. 

The elementary school is designed to 
give a definite type of education. Those 
who fail to complete such work are not re- 
ceiving the most adequate preparation for 
their life in a community. By virtue of 
their retardation, they are eliminated as 
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soon as the age of compulsory attendance 
is passed, with consequent loss of eduea- 
tion to the individual and to the commn- 
nity. 

Because malnutrition is frequently a 
factor in maintaining a low degree of men- 
tal alertness, many undernourished chil- 
dren are regarded as defectives, the cost of 
whose instruction is higher than that of 
normal children, and thus the community 
is obliged to make a greater outlay for the 
education of children whose real defect 
may be attributed to their malnutrition. 
The proportion of children in classes for 
anemic children, in classes established for 
the pre-tuberculous, are maintained at 
higher cost to offset the physical deteriora- 
tion, largely resultant from malnutrition. 

Twenty-five per cent. of our public- 
school children fail to attend school 75 per 
cent. of the time. Preventable disease is 
the large factor in this unfortunate num- 
ber of absences and malnutrition plays no 
small part in preparing the soil for such 
preventable diseases. This is a factor 
which is determined only with difficulty, 
but is certainly indicative of a loss of full 
value received from the money expended 
for educational work. 

Malnutrition has not been generally ree- 
ognized. Medical inspectors are examining 
little William Jones and they discover that 
he has adenoids, doesn’t stand straight, the 
teacher complains of him because he 
doesn’t pay proper attention, and he is 
unpopular with his teacher, with his fel- 
lows and with himself; but there is no one 
who has said that Willie is suffering from 
malnutrition; no one has pointed out that 
he can’t be expected to appear bright and 
lively when his stomach is empty. Very 
likely citizens point with pride to the fact 
that there is not a case of malnutrition in 
the entire state of Massachusetts because 
in the reports of the medical examiners the 
word ‘‘malnutrition’’ is not included. The 
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medical inspector will note with glee that 
the teeth are defective, but it is only when 
he finds a poor, puny specimen that looks 
as though he was ready to be given over to 
the great white plague, and he can not find 
anything else tangible the matter with it, 
that he says, ‘‘ Well, I guess he has mal- 
nutrition !’’ 

Malnutrition is distinctly related with 
many physical defects, such as enlargement 
of the glands of the neck, St. Vitus dance, 
defective vision, defective teeth and large 
tonsils and adenoids. The relation between 
the cause and effect may not be clear and 
at times malnutrition is an effect and 
other times a cause. The chief medical 
officer of London (1910) stated: 

It is certain that malnutrition and physical de- 
fects are closely associated and react upon each 
other, but it is difficult to determine their exact 
relation and physical evils. Merely to increase the 
supply of food would in many cases not solve the 
complex problem of the individual child, although 
in many eases lack of food lies at the root of the 
mischief. 

It is well known that the percentage of 
defects among dull children is greater than 
among normal children or bright children. 
There is a between 
physical defectiveness and slow progress. 
In so far as malnutrition is related to the 
various defects of school children, it is re- 


distinet correlation 


sponsible for an increased expenditure for 
educational purposes. It is generally con- 
ceded that promotion can hardly be ex- 
pected unless children have been in attend- 
ance at least three quarters of the school 
year. 

Chronically underfed children are vul- 
nerable to contagious disease and suscept- 
ible to protracted colds. Their poor mus- 
culature and sluggish circulation make 
them more likely to fall victims to the vari- 
ous diseases to which they are exposed 
through the intimacy of school life, and as 


a result their absences are more numerous. 
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For the same reason their convalescence 1s 
retarded, their complications are more nu- 


merous, and their loss of education and 
training through absenee is far greater 


than that of other children of the same age 
in a better state of nutrition. 

In Manchester, Connecticut, it was as- 
certained that of all the children who failed 
of promotion, 25 per cent. were suffering 
from malnutrition as opposed to 9 per cent. 
The difficulty of under- 
fed children to give proper concentration 


of those promoted. 


and attention to school studies is respon- 
sible for decrease and interest and thus en- 
the 
requisite to maintain truant schools. 


cost 
The 
principals of Philadelphia schools have re- 


courages truancy, with increased 


ported marked reductions in truancy fol- 
lowing the introduction of school lunches. 
In Milan, the introduction of school lunches 
increased the average daily attendance from 
72 per cent. to 94 per cent. This is indica- 
tive of a marked saving in the educational 
per capita cost hour through the 
proper feeding of school children. 

The retarded pupils in 

9) 


Joston varied from 22.1 per cent. in 1896 


per 
percentage of 
to 23.8 per cent. in 1901, to 18.5 per cent. in 


1907. 
tion, concerning which meager and unsatis- 


This is indicative of a serious situa- 
factory data are available. To whatever 


extent malnutrition contributes to this 


item, it is a burdensome cost to the com- 
munity. 

In the study of non-promotion in Boston 
for the half year June, 1910, it was indi- 
cated that 10.5 per cent. were retarded. Of 
the total 8,496 children failing of promo- 
tion, 2,049 were thus held back because of 
illness, defective vision, defective hearing, 
deformities, adenoids, 


defective speech, 


nervousness and mental deficiency. Among 
other causes were 2,803 cases of mental im- 
maturity, 538 of laziness and 495 of inat- 


tention. There is no reference to the part 
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that malnutrition may have played in con- 
nection with any of the causes thus enumer- 
ated. This is not surprising, as the state 
of Massachusetts, in its reports of 1906 and 
1907, does not even include malnutrition 
among the defects noted in the examina- 
tion of 343,000 children. Furthermore, it 
is certainly probable that ill-health, in some 
form, was responsible for 25 per cent. of 
the retardation in Boston. It is probable 
that, in general, illness in one form or 
another, directly or indirectly, but not in- 
eluding physical defects, was responsible 
for nearly 25 per cent. of absences from 
school, from 10 to 15 per cent. of the elimi- 
nation, from 10 to 12 per cent. of non-pro- 
motion each term, and for at least 10 per 
cent. of the retardation. Malnutrition is 
certainly a powerful factor as a fertile sub- 
stratum for the development of disease. 

That underfeeding must be regarded by 
educators as a circumstance worthy of their 
attention is obvious. The underfed child 
with devitalized body is likely to be lack- 
ing in all the essentials necessary for taking 
advantage of educational opportunities. 
This fact is impressed upon one in the light 
of the adoption of school feeding as part of 
the educational work in countries like Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Norway and Sweden. 
The cost of feeding children undernour- 
ished is minimum compared with the edu- 
cational loss that results from attempting 
to teach underfed minds, together with a 
high cost, incident to the establishment of 
special classes for anemics, pre-tuberculous, 
truants and malnourished defectives. It is 
unnecessary to make a financial ecomputa- 
tion, because the costs vary in each city, 
but a study of this subject in individual 
cities would undoubtedly waken munici- 
palities to the high cost of educating the 
underfed. 

Ira S. WiLE 
New York CIty 
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THE USE OF THE GENERAL IN 
EDUCATION 


Ir is becoming evident that unless we 
return to the general in college education 
our American students will soon come to 
look upon their college courses as just so 
many distasteful ordeals to be undergone 
in order to gain a certain intellectual 
standing in the world. It must be frankly 
admitted that very few college professors 
find their students enthusiastic over their 
subjects; only direct pressure on the part 
of the faculty compels the majority of stu- 
dents to take some subjects that have long 
been considered highly helpful in the pur- 
suit of culture. What is wrong? There 
was a time when practically every student 
willingly listened to the professor of litera- 
ture and when students gladly thronged 
into the classroom of the teacher of gen- 
eral science, or natural philosophy, as it 
was formerly called. Why do they to-day 
‘sign up’’ with heavy hearts for course 
number so and so in Engiish literature and 
enter the classroom in biology or botany or 
chemistry with ‘‘groanings that can not be 
uttered’’? 

This or that reason or remedy is offered ; 
but I believe that the only remedy is a re- 
turn to the general and a forsaking of the 
technical and specialized by the under- 
graduate professor. What is needed is a 
general course in science, a general course 
in literature, a general course in arts, so 
that the relationships of all kinds of sei- 
ences, arts and literatures, the main prin- 
ciples common to all kinds, may be empha- 
sized. I considered it a genuine calamity 
when one of the universities in which I was 
educated split its old-fashioned chair of 
general science, or Natural Philosophy, into 
various technical and specialized chairs of 
science. It meant that no more would the 
students come forth with a fairly clear idea 
of the general arrangement of principles 
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It meant 
that thereafter the professors in that uni- 


that govern the material world. 


versity would attempt the hopeless task of 

making specialists out of sophomores. 
Many of the younger set of professors 

that 


gained by the general course is not accurate, 


will protest such knowledge as is 
and that it is merely vague and not usable. 
What difference does it make if it is not 
minutely accurate and is vague? Is every 
student in the class going to be a chemist, 
and must he be made to know absolutely 
without flaw a certain section in chemistry 
or a mass of detailed, technical points? Is 
every student going to be a botanist or a 
biologist, and must he be required to do the 
work or follow the methods of the specialist 
in such subjects? Frankly, for the thou- 
sands of average students in our colleges 
would not the general idea—the vague idea, 
if you please—gained from a non-technical 
survey of the entire field of biology or 
botany or chemistry serve just as well, yes, 
even better than this boresome mastery of 
some minute bit of the field? 

Why should students in college, there for 
general education and not intending to be 
specialists in mathematics, be compelled to 
spend a full year, for instance, on trig- 
onometry or a full year on calculus if they 
are to be allowed to take any mathematics 
at all? Why not give a student enough of 
trigonometry to show him what it is about, 
what its relations to the actual work of the 
world, and then let him pass to a similar 
survey of calculus? Perhaps after eight or 
ten weeks of each he could work only a few 
problems; but he would have satisfied that 
normal curiosity that every healthy intel- 
lect has and he would have gained toward 
life that general mathematical attitude so 
useful to most men. 

I have forgotten all the symbols and for- 
mule I studied in mathematics; but there 
remains with me, I trust, the mathematical 
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but 
affect my thoughts and actions in daily life. 
About 
the two symbols H,O and H SO, ; 
lieve that I 


chemical turn of mind: 


frame or turn of mind which ean not 


all | remember of my chemistry is 
but I he- 


have what might be ealled the 


that is, | have the 


idea of what aeids, alkalies and 


reneral 


their combinations will do, and a magazine 
account of experiments in hygiene, or food 
mixtures, or explosives, is not all Greek 


or chemistry—to me [ have forgotten 
practically every history date I ever knew; 
but still I have the history turn of mind 


which shows me what has made nations rise 
or fall. 
one individual earries about 


In short, the number of facts any 
in his head is 


ealled 


cated man earries but very few more than 


astonishingly small; and a s edu- 


an uneducated man. But the educated in- 
tellect carries at all times a great number 
of general impressions, recollections of gen- 
eral principles, vague notions, if you will, 
that at be ealled forth 
from the subconsciousness to be applied to 


any moment may 


some particular event or problem. Just 
there is perhaps the main distinction be- 
tween the cultivated and the uncultivated 
intellect—the notions 
and impressions lying in wait 


amount of general 
their 
And 


vet, our college courses are becoming more 


for 


opportunity to meet an emergency. 


and more the investigation of the eract and 


limited fact in some highly exact and 
strictly limited field, and our students 


have to be driven into biology, botany and 
chemistry. 

Nor is it very much better in the lan- 
Latin and Greek 
are called the dead languages, but they did 


guages and literatures. 


not die a natural death; they were mur- 
dered by the college professors and philol- 
ogists. There is no more reason why Latin 
should have died than that history should 
have died; both deal with the past and with 


things, notions and symbols that are gone 
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forever; but the history teacher showed 
the relation of his subject to modern life, 
and the Latin and Greek teacher did not. 
The latter became so busy with the declen- 
sions and conjugations and other technical 
details of the subject that he forgot to show 
that Latin and Greek are mirrors of the life 
of a people who once lived just as vigor- 
ously and enthusiastically as we do. 

. The great universities are the worst sin- 
ners of all in this matter. In some of our 
larger institutions such general subjects as 
botany, biology, chemistry and literature 
are so divided and subdivided into this or 
that technical portion or phase that the 
undergraduate can not possibly take all the 
courses in any one science, and he fre- 
quently comes forth without ever realizing 
the whole general drift of the subject. I 
am informed that one of the leading schools 
of journalism in this country could not 
obtain among the regular undergraduate 
courses of the university those general 
surveys which give non-technical culture 
and a general—vague, some would say— 
grasp of the subject, and was, therefore, 
compelled to establish its own chairs of gen- 
eral literature, general science, and general 
art in order that the future newspaper 
workers might know the broad basic prin- 
ciples of life, matter and thought. I am 
also informed that the trouble now in that 
school of journalism lies not in driving 
their own students into such courses, but 
in keeping out the students of the regular 
college of arts and sciences who are seek- 
ing to escape the frenzied specialists who 
ean teach only some petty phase of a gen- 
eral subject. 

Some of these specialists would doubtless 
sneeringly reply that the students tried to 
get into these general surveys because such 
courses are ‘‘snaps.’’ Not necessarily. 
Perhaps the students see in these general 
courses something that answers their 
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hunger—their normal curiosity to know, in 
outline, the general field before trying to 
dig pot-holes in some remote corner of it. 
It is a pitiable condition when the institu- 
tion from which all knowledge is supposed 
to flow down to the general masses refuses 
or is unable longer to teach the ‘‘first prin- 
ciples,’’ the fundamentals, of earthly or 
universal activities. In recent years much 
fun has been poked at the small denomina- 
tional or privately endowed colleges scat- 
tered throughout the country, and the 
finger of scorn has been pointed at the 
small number of their courses and the lack 
of ‘‘famous specialists’’ in their faculties; 
and yet these institutions are probably 
turning out graduates with better rounded 
ideas of fundamental principles in biology, 
chemistry, physics and botany and the gen- 
eral relations of these sciences than are pos- 
sessed by the graduates of the great insti- 
tutions with their subdivided and technical 
subjects. Surely, the first duty of a college 
is to equip a man with some general notions 
that can be applied to a large number of 
instances and emergencies. 

Perhaps the reason that we have no 
Leonardo da Vinci to-day is that we do 
not produce educated men with a general, 
broad knowledge of several allied subjects. 
To-day if we want an excellent bridge built 
we have to call in two men—a bridge engi- 
neer to make it usable, and a bridge deco- 
rator to prevent its being an eyesore to the 
community. Leonardo would have attended 
to both jobs, and would have constructed a 
bridge strong, but suggestive of some ideal 
of beauty. 

The very quality that Leonardo so emi- 
nently possessed—the very quality that the 
general courses would develop, namely 
imagination or vision—is sadly lacking in 
our college students of to-day. The fresh- 
man may possess a slight amount of it—he 
sometimes shows it in his examinations— 
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but the average upper classman has no more 
It is 
astonishing as well as disappointing to note 


imagination than a hitching post. 


how seldom in the biologieal, botanical or 
laboratory the 
leaps to meet the conclusion toward which 


chemical student’s mind 


he is working. And yet to be a successful 
scientist or to have even the scientific turn 
the intellect 
imagination to foresee a possible conelu- 
to work toward it 


or frame of mind, must use 
sion before attempting 
step by step. 

I remember that as a college student I 
earried out in my study of physies certain 
experiments in the measurement of the veloe- 
ity of light, and to this day I do not know 
what I was about, or what their purpose was. 
After working several hours with an instru- 
ment and figuring according to certain for- 
mule I was told by the professor that I 
had done the work with approximate cor- 
That 
man was so immersed in the technicalities 


rectness and was given a good grade. 


and remote phases of his subject that he 
could not give an intelligible general course 
in physies, and had, therefore, never given 
me the vision of what the whole business 
was about, nor stirred my imagination so 
that it might see possible problems to be 
solved, and possible solutions for them. As 
a college student I studied trigonometry 
for nearly an entire year and passed the 
exanfination, and now, nearly twenty years 
afterwards, I learn for the first time, from 
a half-hour informal talk by a professor in 
a faculty club, what it was all about, and 
how it enters into the life of man. My 
own professor of mathematics should have 
east his dull, difficult book aside for a while, 
given us some of the history of trigonom- 
etry, some of the ways in which it cuts into 
the world’s daily activities, and what its 
general purpose is, and then, with our 
imagination awakened, my fellow students 
and I might have been able to see what the 
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gist of the matter was, and what the pos- 
sible solutions of elementary problems were, 
I took that course because the faculty said 
it led to mental discipline and culture; it 
} 


became the mere mechanical drudgery of 


making my answers agree with those given 


in the back of the book. To have made that 
course really cultural the professor should 
have presented the subject In gene ral out- 


line, and should have asked us to work out 


some of the elementary problems according 
to the simpler principles governing the sub. 
ject, and, our normal curiosity having been 
satisfied as to what trigonometry dealt with, 
other 


some 


we should have passed on to 


phase of mathematics. My colleagues and 


I were not going to be bridge builders or 


mining engineers or even surveyors; why 


should we have had inflicted upon us, in 
the name of culture, so vast a mass of de- 
tails that we lost the drift of the entire 


subject ? 

We must return to the view that we col- 
lege professors are dealing with average 
intelleects—with persons who may not in- 
tend to be 
chemists, botanists, or biologists, but who, 


engineers, architects, expert 
in all probability, will be merchants, travel- 
bankers, 
the 


ling salesmen, brokers, farmers, 
county office-holders, or clerks. It is 
object of the undergraduate college of lib- 
eral arts and sciences, not to produce expert 
specialists, but to raise the general average 
of public intelligence. 

The general course in any and all sub- 
jects is the only effective agency toward 
this end. If the eollege professor objects 
on the ground that such courses are too 
vague, let him disillusion himself; the stu- 
dents are now departing from his detailed 
technical courses with even still more 


The atti- 


raqgue 
ideas about the whole business 
tude of mind—that is the gist of the affair. 
Are we sending forth these young people 
with a sneer, an indifference, or even a posi- 
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tive dislike for any branch of learning, or 
are we sending them forth with an aroused 
curiosity that will make them continue to 
seek knowledge along these lines after their 
college days? 
Cart Houumay 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS AN INDEX 
OF CULTURE 

Two recent studies of distinguished 
Americans! showed beyond any reasonable 
question that New England has made a 
contribution of eminent persons far out of 
proportion to her population. This was 
particularly true in the earlier decades of 
the nineteenth century. Not only was an 
unusual contribution of distinguished 
Americans made by New England as a 
whole, but the number of distinguished 
persons per one hundred thousand of pop- 
ulation was much larger in every New Eng- 
land state than in any other state in the 
union. So decisive was the advantage of 
New England that Rhode Island, the New 
England state with the lowest proportion 
of distinguished persons per one hundred 
thousand population, was 30 per cent. above 
New York, the state which, outside of New 
England, had the highest proportion of 
distinguished persons per one hundred 
thousand population. 

These facts were true of the first ten 
thousand native-born persons listed in 
‘*Who’s Who’’ for 1912-13. A study of 
the first two thousand persons listed in 
‘“*Who’s Who’’ for 1914-15, native-born 
since 1870, showed that while New Eng- 
land’s preponderance was less noticeable 
than it had been during the earlier decades, 
it was still remarkable. 


1‘*The Geographical Distribution of American 
Genius,’’ Scott Nearing, The Popular Science 
Monthly, August, 1914; ‘‘The Younger Genera- 
tion of American Genius,’’ Seott Nearing, The 
Scientific Monthly, January, 1916. 
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This evidence furnishes at least a meas- 
ure of justification for New England’s 
claim for recognition as the culture center 
of American life. Accept the fact. The 
question of cause remains an open one. 

There is no way in which to prove con- 
clusively that this factor or that factor in 
the life of New England has been primarily 
responsible for her supremacy in the pro- 
duction of distinguished persons. Un- 
doubtedly her feeundity in this respect 
may be traced to a number of sources. 
This paper concerns itself only with the 
question as to whether there is any possible/ 
relation between social achievement and 
the provision of library opportunities. 

There is a sense in which the school may 
be looked upon as a fairer test of commu- 
nity opportunity than the library. The 
school is compulsory. It impresses people 
most during their most impressionable 
period. On the other hand, the library 
reaches old as well as young. Once estab- 
lished, it remains as a center for the distri- 
bution of knowledge and hence of oppor- 
tunity. 

New England for generations has held a 
position of unchallenged supremacy as a 
producer of distinguished Americans. 
There is no other public institution which 
is more permanent in character, and about 
which more accurate data can be secured 
than the library. Hence this study of the 
relation between publie library facilities 
and culture supremacy. 

The United States Bureau of Education 
issues a bulletin? which contains a list of 
public libraries with the number of books 
in each. College libraries and private li- 
braries are not included in this list. They 
would, of course, be a modifying factor. 
The term ‘‘library’’ when used in this 
paper will refer to the public library. 


2 United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
43, 1915, Educational Directory. 
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A general statement of the total number 
of libraries and the libraries per million of 
population in the various geographic areas 
of the country will be found in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Total Number of Public Libraries with the Num- 
ber of Libraries per Mi ion of Population 
by Geographic Divisions 


I Libra 

Divisions Lit r P 
New England .... 436 67 
East No. Central... 306 17 


Middle Atlantic 
West No. Central.. 140 12 


| 87 21 
Mountain ........ 16 17 
South Atlantie ... 34 3 
West So. Central. . 25 3 
East So. Central. . 17 2 
Ur i state 1,302 l4 


he re ra OL publie-lbrarsy distribution 
iis table is striking in the 


Engl; 
tenth of the total 


as revealed 
than 
population of the 
eountry contains one third of all of the 


Her population in 1910 


extreme. New ind with less 


one 


public libraries. 
(six and one half millions) is less than one 
third of the population of the Middle At 
lantie states, and about one half the popu 
the West North Central states 
and the South Atlantic states. The total 
number of her libraries is greater than the 
total for the Middle Atlantic the 
West North Central states and the South 
Atlantie the North 
Central states are excepted, New England 


lation of 


States, 


states combined. If 
has as many libraries as the remainder of 
the country. 

The surprisingly large number of free 
public libraries in New England is effee- 
tively shown by a comparison between the 
total number of people in the larger geo 
graphic areas and the total number of li- 


braries in the same areas. 


New 
land in the provision of free public libra- 


The relative importance of Eng- 


AND 


SOCIETY OR] 
ries S st? ? \ \ hy l é ray) } 
whien tl various ge rapl I s S are 


] . } ' , ; _ 
IS well bro wnt out 1 t! hgures 


England 
showing libraries per million of popula 
tion. The ratio for New 


six times that of the 


four times that of the East North Central 
states, twenty-two times that of t South 
Atlantie states, thirty-thr ! that of 
t Kast South Cent st nd thi 
times that of the P s rank 
next to New | Wial ! 
libraries p ! ul 

The northeas e far m 
first in their library oppor ties Ihe 
northern belt of states ranks far hind 
New England and slightly behind the West 
Coast states. The South is hop 
arrears. 

The same facts are | rh by an 


examination of the figures showing é 
number of books in the various librari 


T} ra 

New Enc! } 1784.8 140 
Middle Atlant 14 67 
| t No. ¢ tr s 162 
West No. ¢ tral ay, 250 
South Atlant i7 8 
East S ( ra ’ sf 106 
West So. ¢ r 609,784 66 
Mountain ) 
Pacifie . 7¢ 
United St 3 7,217,024 bt 

The lead of New England, as t 
number of books in her libraries 
‘ided than the lead which appears 


number of libraries. The number of books 
in the libraries of the Middle Atlant 
East North Central states is only slightly 
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less than the number in New England. 
The population, however, varies so greatly 
that in ratio of books per thousand of pop- 
ulation, New England has more than three 
times that of either of the other sections. 

The northeast and the far west are again 
in the lead, although the ratio is nearly 
three to one in favor of New England. 
The lead of New England in its library 
facilities is as well established as was its 
lead in the production of distinguished 
persons. 

TABLE III 

Total Libraries, Libraries per Million of Popula- 

tion, Total Books and Books per Thousand 

of Population in the 25 States Having 
the Highest Proportion of Li- 
braries per Unit of 





Population 

Libraries | Books 

States aad 1,000,000 Total, Books Jone 
ries Popula- | Popula- 

tion | tion 

New Hampshire 49; 114 747,158 1,734 
Vermont........| 27] 76 | 409,185! 1,149 
Massachusetts. . 224 66 6,120,576 | 1,818 
Connecticut. . . 67 60 1,349,652 | 1,211 
Maine... TTT ae 2 54 622,852) 839 
Rhode Island. . 29 53 535,422 986 
Nevada. . 3 37 Oo 96,300 1,174 
Montana 13| 34 | 241,547) 643 
California...... 73 | 32 1,984,924 835 
Wyoming..... 4 | 27 68,500) 462 
lowa oe | 62 23 905,755 407 
Wisconsin..... 49 | 21 966,928 419 
Arizona....... 4 | 20 42,141 206 
Indiana..... a 26 1,048,961 388 
Colorado........| 14 | 18 322,887 404 
Michigan....... 52 18 | 1,410,719; 502 
Illinois..........| 86] 15 | 2,779,985) 493 
Kansas.........| 26 15 | 389,911; 231 
New Jersey..... | 39} 15 | 1,339,142| 527 
ase | 65 14 | 2,218,449 465 
Nebraska...... 16 | 13 376,385 315 
Minnesota...... | 24 | 12 | 714,316 344 
New York......| 112} 12 | 5,794,348) 635 
Delaware....... | 2 10 | 130,268, 645 
South Dakota. . .| 6 | 10 | 85,357 146 
United States. .. .| 1,302 | 14. | 37,217,524| 406 


A comparison by individual states shows 
that all of the New England states show 
up well in the proportion of public li- 
raries and of books per thousand of popu- 
lation. The first six states arranged in the 
order of the fecundity in distinguished 
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persons were the six New England states. 
The same thing is true here. State for 
state, each of the New England states is 
ahead of all of the other states in the pro- 
vision of library facilities. 

The first six states in Table III. are the 
six New England states. The highest pro- 
portion of libraries to population is in New 
Hampshire. The lowest is in Rhode Island. 
The ratio here is 53 libraries per million 
of population. The difference between 
this ratio and that of the next highest state 
—Nevada—represents a drop of 30 per 
cent. Nevada has only three libraries— 
this compared with the very small popu- 
lation of the state makes its ratio high. 
Montana has 13 libraries; California 73. 
All of these states fall far below the low- 
est ratio for New England. 

New York, the largest state of the United 
States, is number 23 on the list of states. 
Pennsylvania, the second largest state in 
the country, does not come in the list at 
all. It has 61 public libraries, with a ratio 
of only 8 per million population. It is 
number 28 in the total list of states. 
None of the southern states fall within the 
list. 

The superiority of New England’s public- 
library facilities is apparent without fur- 
ther argument. It is interesting, however, 
to note the relation that exists between 
the number and size of the cities, and 
towns, and the library facilities in various 
parts of the community. It is at least pos- 
sible that New England’s library oppor- 


8 The figures for the District of Columbia have 
been omitted. There are in the District 25 public 
libraries, containing a total of 4,578,909 books. 
This makes a ratio of 13,834 books per thousand 
of population. The situation in the District of 
Columbia is of course wholly unrepresentative, 
since the libraries are U. S. libraries, maintained 
for the most part by government departments, and 
have no immediate relation to the population of 
the city. 
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tunities are due to the large number of 
cities and towns found there. 

The relation between free libraries and 
The 
bulk of cities and towns are rela- 
Half of them contain between 
Three fourths of 


town population appears in Table IV. 
great 
tively small. 
2.500 and 5,000 people. 


them contain less than 10,000 people. The 
bulk of the libraries are also small. Two 
fifths of them eontain less than 10,000 


volumes. Another third contain from 10.- 
000 to 25,000 volumes. There are 49 cities 
with over 100,000 inhabitants, and 59 li- 
braries with over 100,000 volumes. 


TABLE IV 
Percentage of Towns and Cities with Specified 
Population for each Geographic Area; Per- 
centage of Libraries with Specified 
Number of Volumes for each 
Geographic Area, Together 
with the Totals for 
the United States 


Io ‘oe T 
Per Cent. of Towns — per Cent. of Libraries 








and Cities with Pop- with Volumes (1915) 
ulation of (1910 
Divisions 
25,000 25,000 
and 5 000-| 2,500 and 10,000- Under 
een 25,000 5. 000 Over 25,000 10,000 
New England 19 17 13 27 37 34 
Middle Atlantic 24 22 19 1s 15 16 
East N. Central.| 21 24 19 22 23 24 
West N. Central 9 10 14 9 i) 13 
South Atlantic. 9 8) 9 5 3 2 
East S. Central 4 5 6 4 l 
West S. Central 6 6 10 3 l 2 
Mountain 3 4 5 4 5 3 
Pacific. . 5 3 5 8 6 6 
United States 100% 100% 100° 100% 100% 100% 
(Totals) 228 1,002 11,172 282 (432 589 


New England stands out remarkably in 
all of the comparisons which this table 
makes possible. With one fourteenth of 
the population of the country, New Eng- 
land has one third of the total number of 
libraries. Eight of the 49 cities with over 
100,000 population are in New England. 
Fifteen of the 59 libraries with over 100,000 
volumes are in New England. There are 
42 cities in New England (19 per cent. of 
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the total for the United States) which con- 


tain over 25,000 people. There are 76 li 
which 

The 
number of cities in New England with from 
9.000 to 25,000 population is 167 (17 
cent. of the total 
10,000 to 25.000 volumes is 


braries (27 per cent. of the total 


contain more than 25,000 volumes 
per 
The number of libraries 
with 160 (37 
per cent. of the total 

The same relation appears between the 
and the 
One hundred fifty-three (13 per cent.) of 
the from 2,500 to 
5,000 inhabitants New England. 
Thirty-four per cent. of the libraries with 
less than 10,000 volumes were in New Eng- 


smaller towns smaller libraries 


and towns with 


cities 


are in 


land. 

In every case the proportion of libraries 
found in New England is greater than the 
proportion of towns found there. 

It is interesting to note that the ratio is 
higher for small towns than for large ones, 
indicating that the supremacy of New Eng- 
land in the provision of library facilities is 
particularly great in the smaller centers of 
population, 

The other geographical divisions group 
themselves with regard to city frequency 
and library frequency very much as they 
the The Middle 
states, North Central 
states, the East 
South 
Centra] states show a lower ratio of library 
frequency than of city frequency. The 
East North the Mountain 
states, and states show a 
higher ratio. 
able in the case of the Pacific states. 
as in the earlier tables, New England ap- 
pears to stand first in the proportion of 


did in earlier tables. 
Atlantic the West 
states, the South Atlantic 
South Central states, and the West 


Central states, 
the 
This is particularly notice 


Here 


Pacifie 


library facilities, and the Pacifie states 
second. 
Publie library facilities are provided 


more abundantly in New England than in 
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any other part of the United States. In- 
deed, the supremacy of New England in 
this respect is quite as astounding as was 
her supremacy in the production of dis- 
tinguished persons. Whether any causal 
relation exists between the two, it is at least 
worth noting that in the section of the 
country which shows the greatest fecundity 
in community leaders there should also be 
found the most extensive provision of pub- 
lic-library facilities. 
Scorr NEARING 
UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATION IN MEXICO 


Davin LauRENCE, the correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post, writes from Mexico 
City that opening schools and planning a uni- 
form system of education that will take hold 
throughout the republic is neither a spectac- 
ular nor dramatic affair. It doesn’t get head- 
lines. But while in Mexico to-day it would 
seem that improvement of living conditions, 
and a stabilization of the central government 
were the most pressing and urgent things to 
be done, it is gratifying nevertheless to dis- 
cover that First Chief Carranza is personally 
assisting in educational reform in Mexico, is 
directing that liberal appropriations from the 
funds of the central government be made for 
teachers’ salaries and new schools, and is also 
supervising the expenditures as much as pos- 
sible so that there may be no waste. Andres 
Osuna, who is general superintendent of edu- 
cation in Mexico City and is an intimate 
friend of the first chief, having been at the 
head of the board of education in the latter’s 
native state—Coahuila—makes it his business 
to consult the first chief at least twice a week. 
is said to have the confidence of the 
first chief. He also is thoroughly familiar 
with American of education, both 
in the primary and secondary schools and col- 
leges, being himself a graduate of Bridgewater 


Osuna 


systems 


Normal School, at Bridgewater, Mass., and 
having received B.A. and M.A. degrees at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. He 
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has lived for many years in the United States 
and knows the value of the American plan of 
education. 

While most Mexicans look suspiciously on all 
plans for cooperation with the United States, 
Osuna has no such fear. He is in contant 
correspondence with educators in the United 
States, seeking for Mexico the best that it is 
possible to get for existing conditions in the 
disturbed republic. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting development in this line is the effort 
of Stanley Yarnell, of the Friends’ School, 
Philadelphia, who has launched a plan for uni- 
versity scholarships in leading universities 
and colleges in the United States for deserving 
Mexican Already about fifteen to 
eighteen scholarships have been obtained, and 


students. 


nearly twenty other colleges have endorsed the 
offered full 
Others 


plan. Some institutions have 
scholarships, board, tuition, and all. 
have given tuition and suggested opportunities 
for student self-support. Catalogues and liter- 
ature from American colleges have been sent 
to the Department of Education in Mexico 
City for general distribution, and the Mexicans 
are said to be quite enthusiastic about the plan. 

General Carranza has given his consent for 
a delegation of Mexican teachers to accept the 
invitation extended by the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers to attend their next meeting 
in the United States. Unfortunately, the vaca- 
tion for schools in Mexico comes in January 
and February, so it is difficult to obtain leave 
of absence for but at least 
twenty-five will make the trip. 


many teachers, 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES OF CHICAGO 
TEACHERS 

Bewievine that Illinois should be abreast of 
the most progressive states in educational 
policy, the Chicago Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association urges the passage 
of certain additional laws which seem funda- 
mental. While there has been no new legis- 
lation since our meeting one year ago, com- 
mittees and organizations have been at work 


planning progressive measures, and we are 
looking forward to their early adoption. 

The tendency manifest in various parts of 
the state within the last year of dropping 
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y on r } erint eeiitn wall QS ‘ 
gx, OF ali ppor r 
‘ nphasizes t] need of a VY providing a g p 
tenure of office and a tenur f position r religious educat ra "te y 
principals and teachers to be terminated on], Professor W. S. Aj : 
after notice and a heari: y Com ! Ir ~ P - 
We call attention to the necessity for th VY. E.R irds . 
following: e 
1. A greater extension and strengthening of proposed y the M ( N 
the unit system of vocational education. Edueati 
| 2. A more specific enumeration of the powers , I 
of boards of education, and the status and ) . » i 
duties of superintendents and teachers. ky “A — : ama 
3. A provision for free text-books. alles t ; 
4. A still larger use of the school plant tion of scl 
5. A restoration of the two-mill tax. [ A city 
6. A minimum wage law for teachers. 
7. Adequate provision for pensions for all A city tr 
teachers in public educational institutions t . 
now included under the present laws. 
We believe the function of the school is th - eee x = 4s — 
betterment of the child. In this work, th +} : 
home and the school must join. The child ‘em 
must be trained morally and socially, as well lr} s 
as physically and mentally; and the ultimate L a 
in all child tr: nust be to dev 
desire for servic \ 
We believe that t vol f the tea I 
should be considered and made a profess 
that the teacher’s position should be one of 
dignity surrounded by an atmosphere of fre na 
dom for self-expression and growth, and that ; 
the teacher should occupy a position in the 
community as a citizen among citizens. : : 
I] r} i I ill ! \ ré ‘ 


THE MALDEN PLAN FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION t the ty t nterests of th 


THE Malden School of Religious Education, — 


as we learn from the Journal of Religious Edu “ 


cation, has developed from a conviction on the 
ere the a re] 

part of many of the active church leaders of hildr ' 

- Mire ind gE peo} 
Malden that an adequate program ol rel 1 I a ee .) . 
gious education for the children of a com social surveys for the | 

; 7 Te 

munity involves many problems which can securing the facts ~~ 
only be solved by community cooperation. constructive : ‘ 
Chief among these problems is the training of eam be bnend 
religious teachers and leaders for the Sunday \ Tl} t of the r it 
schools, week-day religious schools, mid-week Bittenn af the city, the trainias af 


recreational activities, and other religious local leaders 1 the ! ng of 


agencies. The establishing of the Malden scientific, well-balanced progran 
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work, study and play for the chil- 
dren of the city. 

VI. The creation of a community consciousness 


on matters of moral and religious 

education. 
With the launching of the Malden School 
of Religious Education the first three items in 
The board 


of religious education has been formed and 


the above outline will be complete. 


Miss Grace Jones, supervisor of practise teach- 
ing for the department of religious education 
of Boston University, has been employed as 
city supervisor of the religious schools of 


Malden. 


any church or society wishing to standardize 


Her services will be freely given to 
or improve its religious instruction. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL 
CONFERENCE 

Accorpinc to School and Home Education, 
although all the returns are not in from some 
of the precincts—no, sections—the total reg- 
istered attendance at the high-school confer- 
ence recently held at the University of Illinois 
was 1,562. Professor Hollister is still receiv- 
ing registration cards and an estimate of 1,600 
would probably be conservative for the total 
Three hundred and twenty-eight 
The 
number of high-school teachers in attendance 
was) 1,326. normal 


schools, school boards and county superintend- 


attendance. 
public high schools were represented. 
Colleges, academies, 
ents joined in furnishing 99 conferees. By 
comparing with last year’s figures it will be 
seen that there was a growth in attendance of 
about 200; that there were 25 more high schools 
represented. 

The university authorities are already ma- 
king plans to provide for an attendance of at 
least 2,000 next year. It is evident that the 
conference will include at least 50 per cent. of 
the high-school teachers of the state in a few 
years. 

A new section, physical training, has been 
organized. It is felt that another group must 
be organized to discuss the junior high school. 
The problem of finding a sufficient number of 
suitable rooms is becoming more pressing every 


year. It is expected that next year the larger 


sections will utilize the Y. M. C. A. building 
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and some of the churches. This year the Eng- 
lish section was the largest single section with 
244. The 


classics and social science sections came next 


a registration of mathematics, 
with 121, 118 and 117 respectively. 

* As to the quality of work done,” stated H. 
A. Hollister, the high-school visitor, “all ex- 
pressions I have heard are emphatically com- 
mendatory. Personally, however, I am con- 
vinced that we are still far short of the possi- 
bilities. 
here started going is one of the most effective 


It seems to me that what we have 


and far-reaching forms of extension work that 
the university could possibly undertake, and 
that, too, on the most economical basis pos- 
sible.” 


IN MEMORY OF DR. JOHN H. HAAREN 

AT a meeting of the New York Academy of 
Public Education, held in the College of the 
City of New York, November 16, 1916, on mo- 
of District Henry E. 
Jenkins, seconded by District Superintendent 


tion Superintendent 
Joseph H. Wade, the following minute was 
adopted by a rising vote: 

Moved by a keen sense of the loss sustained by 
the public-school system of the City of New York, 
and by a sense of personal and professional be- 
reavement, the New York Academy of Publie Edu- 
cation desires here to place on record its expression 
of grief and sorrow at the sudden death of one of 
its most faithful and interested members, Dr. John 
H. Haaren, associate superintendent of schools, of 
the City of New York, and former vice-president 
of the New York Academy of Publie Education. 

For thirty-five years Dr. Haaren had been in the 
service of the public schools of this city, filling 
every position from that of class teacher to the 


membership of the board of superintendents. This 
service embraced practically all of the school 
multifarious activities, day and night. His repu- 


tation as teacher and supervising officer was not 
confined to the city to which his service was chiefly 
given. His active interest in all that pertained to 
the development of education of youth had ex- 
tended to the furthest bounds of this country, and 
his influence among the teaching body generally 
was strong, as was shown by his personal and offi- 
cial prominence in many associations of teachers. 

At the time of his decease he was engaged in 
carrying forward a great new experiment, ‘‘ The 


Cooperative System of Education,’’ which was to 
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orm the connecting link between 


the schools and 
life. At one of the 


isiness recent 
the ‘‘ Academy’’ he presented a 
sion which gave in brief, succinct form, an account 
of this experimental work, and a 
the great fields of investi 
He was one of the very few in our profession who 
have had the rare O} port init} 
educational development 
Perhaps his greatest assets were his kindly sin 
plicity, his equanimity of temperament, his safe 
and sane outlook on the enthusiasm for the new 
and his ability to carry to successful conclusions, 
that in hand 


hindered by defeated by 


plans, another might have been 


friction and tempera 
ment. He spared no pains to find a firm and im 
pregnable basis for the theories he endeavored to 
into 
fields of 


were kept at a high degree of effi iency that years 


carry practise. Always a student, and in 


many investigation, his mental processes 
did not impair. 

He was one of the leading members of the New 
York Academy of Publie Ex 


one of 


lueation and had been 
its vice-presidents He 
of the 


lieved that it would have 


was deeply inter 


ested in the future ‘* Academy,’’ and be 
a marked effect on mod 
ern education. He was, above all, a close, intimate, 
personal friend of many of us, and it is not only 
a professional regret, but a personal sorrow, that 


this brief record represents. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Mr. 
Sheffield University, has been appointed presi 
dent of the Board of Education of Great Brit 
ain. 


Herbert Fisuer, vice-chancellor of 


Hitt has been elected chan- 
cellor of Lincoln Memorial University at Cum- 
Dr. Hill has resigned the 
general secretaryship of the World Court. 


Dr. R. 
Chicago, 


JOHN WESLEY 


berland (¢ rap, Tenn. 


A. Miuurkan, of the 


will 


University of 


henceforth give three months 
each year to research work at the Throop In- 
stitute of Technology, at Pasadena, in collab- 
oration with Dr. A. A. Noyes, of the Massa- 
chusetts and Dr. 
Wilson Solar 
This arrangement is made pos- 
the gift of 


nounced for physical research, and by the es- 


Institute of Technology, 
Hale, of the Mount 


Observatory. 


George E. 


sible by $100,000 recently an- 


tablishment of three fellowships, paying $1,000 
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Tu G nell Alumni W es 


lo g informat regard t rofes 
f the university who are serving with t 
French army: Professor Guerla \ 


‘harge of a hospital for crippled soldiers not 


far from Paris. He had just heard from Lieu 
tenant Jean Hébrard, formerly professor of d 


1) 7 ] 
liege oT archites 


Hébrard had been in active service in the Ver 


sign in the coll 


dun section He had just beer ‘ 
wounded on the head by a fragment of a boml 
and had been sent to a hospital. His brother 
also an officer, had been for a long t 


oner in Germany, but had just obtained 


release in some way an 
Guerlaec had also hear 
Mauxion, wl va 
Hébrard’s successor her Hi: 


nt d 


He was buried in a trench by 


France. Professor 


from Professor Georges 
Professor 
been seeing active service 
narrow escape 
the explosion of a shell, but his comra 
was suffocated 


New York City, 


vote of 23 to 8 the resolu 


him out before he 

Tue board of Education of 
has adopted by a 
tion introduced by 
Giddings, of Columbia University, establish 
ing the office of 
board at 

Tue New Eau Claire (Wis.) State Normal 
School was dedicated recently. The presidents 
of all the 
nor E. L 


C. P. Cary took part in the ceremony 


executive manager of t 


a salary of $10,000 a year 


normal schools in the state, Gover 


Philipp, and State Superintendent 


THE exercises incidental to the 
ground for the building of the school of 


cation at the University of Illinois were held 











YSS 


The 


turned by State Superintendent 


first spadeful of earth was 


Francis G. 


recently. 
Blair. Among the speakers at the exercises 
were: President Edmund J. Hon. 
Francis G. Blair, Professor James M. White, 
who was the supervising architect, Professor C. 
H. Johnston, Dean K. C. Babcock and Pro- 
fessor W. C. Bagley. 

Tue Rhodes Scholarship Committee of Penn- 
sylvania has selected Ordean Rockey, a stu- 


James, 


dent of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa., 
for the Rhodes Scholarship for 1917. 

Cart W. Messencer, Princeton, 14, and at 
present a member of the faculty of St. Paul’s 
School, has been awarded the Rhodes Scholar- 
ship for New Jersey. 

A sTaTUE of General Webb, former president 
of the College of the City of New York, will 
The Municipal 
Art Commission has approved of the site. J. 


soon be placed on the campus. 


Massey Rhind, the sculptor, originally de- 
signed the statue for the New York State 
Monument Commission to be placed on the 
Gettysburg field. The alumni have secured a 
replica of the statue as a token of esteem of 
their former president who served the college 
for thirty-three years. 

Dr. JAMES Monroe Tay tor, president-emeri- 
tus of Vassar College, died in New York on 
December 19, of pneumonia, in a hotel where 
he had been ill about a week. Dr. Taylor was 
the fifth president of Vassar. 
Brooklyn, on August 5, 1848, and was graduated 
from the University of Rochester in 1868, and 
three years afterwards completed his course at 
the Rochester Seminary. For 
two years he traveled and studied in Europe; 
then he accepted a call to the Baptist Church 
at South Norwalk, Conn., and in 1882 went to 
Providence, where he remained until his elec- 
Strong 


He was born in 


Theok gical 


tion in 1886 as president of Vassar. 
Hall, the library building and the alumne 
gymnasium were among the additions to the 
college which Dr. Taylor was instrumental in 
obtaining during his incumbency. He was the 
author of several books and had received de- 
grees of D.D. from the University of Rochester 
and Yale University and of LL.D. from Rut- 


gers and Smith Colleges. He was a trustee 
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of the Carnegie Foundation Advancement of 
Teaching. 

Dr. Naomi Norswortuy, associate professor 
of educational psychology at Teachers College, 


»~ 


Columbia University, died on December 25. 

Tue Rev. Charles E. Hart, professor emeri- 
tus of ethics, evidences of Christianity and 
English Bible at Rutgers College, died on De 
cember 15, at his home in New Brunswick, N. 
J., aged seventy-eight years. 

Dr. Water B. Gunnison, principal of Eras- 
mus Hall High School of Brooklyn, died on 


December 19. 


Atonzo MEserve, a school teacher for more 
than half a for twenty-eight 
years principal of the Bowdoin School, Bos- 
ton, died on December 11, after an illness of 


century, and 


ten months. 


J. L. 


sion at the University of Missouri, gave an ad- 


MeERIAM, professor of school supervi- 


dress in Chicago, on December 13, under the 
auspices of the Joint Committee on Education, 
representing about thirty educational and so- 
cial clubs of that city. 
to arouse intelligent interest in public schools. 
Mr. Meriam discussed the work of the univer- 
sity elementary school, which is described by 
Schools of To-morrow.” 


This organization aims 


Dewey in his “ 

WituramM Francis Hittesranp, Ph.D., chief 
chemist of the Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., gave the Chandler lecture on No- 
vember 27, 1916, at Columbia University, on 
“ Analytical Chemistry and its Possible Fu- 
ture.” 

THE annual lectures on the Barbour-Page 
Foundation at the University of Virginia will 
be delivered in January by Professor John H. 
Wigmore, dean of the law school of North- 
western University, whose subject will be “ The 
Growth of Law.” 

Proressor James Harvey Rosinson, of Co- 
lumbia University, will give two lectures on 
the changed attitude toward history before 
the Society for Ethical Culture, New York 
City, on Wednesday evenings, January 5 and 
12. The lectures will be under the auspices of 
the Federation for Child Study. 
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Southwestern College has completed an en 


fund of 


neaes 
R665.000 


dowment 


IT was announced at the annual meeting 


the Court of Liverpool University that a gift 


of £10,000 had been made by Professor and 
Mrs. Herdman for the endowment of a chair 
of geology in memory of their son, who was 


killed in Another donation of 


by Mr. Sydney Jones in 


10M. 
memory of his father 
for a chair of classical ¢ 


nounced. 


the greatest import: 3s going t 
university. It was a fairly en secret that 
there were not anything like sufficient inspe« 
rs to go arou d the vast imber tI mui i 
works, and it was of great assist et st 
in authority that tl 1 in the staffs 
universities col ent nd tellig 
scientific m« lr to do this d ; 
work. The pr lor (Mr. J. W. Als 
stated that the treasury had made them a sp 


cial emergency grant of £7 


“The Common C 


tional Union 


to women who wish to qualify for positions as 
industrial chemists. Preference will be giv 

to students willing to study at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, or th 


Manchester. 


cants. who must have a science degree or its 


names to the 
Common ( 
S.W., giving 


in their 
The 


14 Great Smith Street, London, 


equivalent, should send 
Scholarship Secretary, “ ause,” 
full particulars of their qualifications and of 
the « which 


sue. 


‘ourse of research they wish to pur 


Tue fifth annua 
Associations is to 


London on January 1-6. 


1 Conference of Educational 
University of 
The inaugural ad- 
delivered by Mr. A. L. Smith, 
Among the associations ta 


dress is to be 
master of Balliol. 
this year are thi 


king part in the conference 
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grad. The objects aimed at are the develop- 
ment of the teaching of English in Russian 
institutions for higher education; the sending 
of young Russian scholars and scientists to 
British and French universities; the creation 
of a post of “ intellectual attaché ” at the Rus- 
sian Embassies in London and Paris; the or- 
ganization of educational tours in Russia and 
Great Britain; and the establishment of a 
Russian Institute in Great Britain and of a 
British Institute in Russia. 


Wuetner Harvard College has a right ‘to 
transfer to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology a fund of approximately $22,000,- 
000 created by the will of Gordon McKay to 
carry on the work in applied science in that 
university, will be determined by the full 
Supreme Court. The president and fellows of 
Harvard have asked permission to make the 
transfer, but its legality is questioned. The 
McKay trustees are Frank T. Stanley and 
George E. Gilbert. The McKay trusts were 
accepted in 1904 by Harvard. Since then, 
however, Harvard has felt that the Institute 
of Technology is better equipped to carry on 
the work and better results may be obtained, 
not only by reason of the improved facilities 
but by assembling a large body of students pur- 
suing the same lines of study. The trustees 
oppose any transfer of the fund, declaring 
that the testator was prompted by a purpose to 
build a strong and efficient department of engi- 
neering education and research at Harvard 
University under charge of a Harvard faculty 
and under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
university. Harvard has been paid already 
$2,447,261.12 by the trustees, who contend that 
the $22,000,000 which will be turned over 
finally will yield an income that will be suffi- 
cient to erect buildings and establish the plant 
that Mr. McKay had in mind at the time he 
executed his will. 


THE trustees of Mount Holyoke College an- 
nounce that on account of the greatly increased 
expense of running the college, due to the 
higher cost of living, it is necessary to change 
the rates. Beginning with September, 1917, 


the rates for new students will be five hundred 
dollars ($500), covering tuition, room, board 
and laundry. 


The rates for students now in 
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college will be as at present, four hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 

Tue District of Columbia Board of Educa- 
tion to-day issued an order forbidding the 
maintenance of high-school secret societies 
after the end of the 1918. 
Initiation of new members hereafter was pro- 
hibited. 

THE eleven-months school term which has 
been discussed by the newspapers of the Mis- 
souri endorsement by the 
presidents of the valley universities at their 


school year in 


valley since its 
meeting recently in Kansas City, has been in 
force in the University of Missouri for a num- 
At the university it is known as 
is a two-months 


ber of years. 
the summer session, which 
term opening shortly after the close of the 
winter term. Missouri is the pioneer of the 
session in the valley. The only change which 
is suggested in the system when adopted by the 
valley universities is that from the division of 
the school year into semesters to a division into 
quarters—making the the 
fourth quarter of the school year. The sum- 
mer session of the University of Missouri will 
this next year be extended to include schools 
in which heretofore courses have not been 
given. The average enrollment of the Missouri 
summer session is more than 700. H. J. 
Waters, president of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, expresses the belief that the 
eleven-months school year will soon be adopted 
by grammar and high schools. 


summer session 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
TEXT-BOOKS IN ECONOMICS 

Tue teacher of economics in the small col- 
lege has a special interest in text-books. As a 
usual thing, the actual number of hours per 
week which he must devote to class-room in- 
struction is far larger than his brother econ- 
omist in the large university is called on to 
handle. The relations, moreover, which exist 
in a small college between students and teacher 
make inroads on his time which only the 
teacher who has lived the life can truly appre- 
ciate. He is therefore compelled, no matter 
what his inclination, to rely upon a text-book 
as the piece de résistance of each course. 
There are teachers, of course, in the small 
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, having been infected during their 


years of graduate work with the dist ise yt 


‘lecturitis,” relegate the text-book to the re- 


serve shelf in the college library and affront 
their students with lectures la mod But 
the ordinary sober, conscientious colleg 
cher uses a text-book wherever he « nd 
s lectures are merely a by-product of the 
he fer depends t t 
th, tee ee 

There are at least four well-defined typ f 
text-books w ch the teacher t ¢ no sou 
the small college is compelled t us t he 
tempts to give his students ell-bal ed 
economic ration, that are not exceedingly 
satisfactory to his students t are : 

likely to become the cause of his untin 
taking off. | have named thes f ir types the 


Dehumanized-Mathematical type, the 
Facts, the Pin type (out of 
Smith) and the Editorial type. 


urally there are 


to Adam 
Nat- 


combinations of these 


respect 
Essay 
the 
four types, and, in addition, one can find sub- 
species of each. These need not, however, de- 
tain us since, properly considered in connec- 
tion with the four main types, they are self- 
explanatory. 

The 


may be guessed, is largely theoretical in its 


Dehumanized-Mathematical type, as 


nature. It represents the longing which some 
economists seem to have to oust the man from 
the life. This attitude 
characteristic of the student of criminology, 


economic was once 
who persisted in dealing only with crimes and 
the that 


mathematics is the sole basis of the universe 


in ignoring criminal. It assumes 
and that the more mathematical and abstract 
a science is the nearer it approaches to oneness 
with nature. The author forgets that: 
God moves in a mysterious way, 

Not always by the rules of algebra. 


Sometimes it would seem that all humanity, 
decency and common sense had been squeezed 
out of the people who figure in the book, leav- 
ing nothing but little calculating machines 
warranted to work only in accordance with the 


1 All rights reserved. 
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ecohomic principle (whatever that may be) and 
of producing of themselves most aston- 
The 


rtrayed stu- 


ishing results of the 


variety 
denatured man that is there p 


dents fail to recognize as an acquaintance, and 
they are gradually luced through t des 
perate efforts of the instru rt ‘ e that 
they have signed up for a cour " 
tive qui tities 

I pass now to a consideration of t Book of 
] icts (1 almost « led t s the B . J ) 
wh I represt ts the ex t 1 T the 
Dehun ed-Mathematical Authors of 
this kind of text ks sl 1 sed not 
is economists, but as coll rs An eco! 

tis fort i buttertly to be st throug 

tl i} ( es I r r wit 
thers | _ - A 4 red t 
the public Ss ar { t S801 nm ¢ 3: tor 
the young The | r of some t 
lectors is astonishing. They 1 ted 
more facts than there are fishes wl 
the sea and eacn 18 SUuTDTx sed t Vik | ul l 
able information to t tudent, a thing wv 
no fact ever does so long as it can get out of it 
The college man 18 ove rwhelmed il 1} ~) te] 


lect completely shattered long before he has 


broken through the mighty host of facts. He 


is shot through and through, bavyon 


scalped and spit-balled while yet he struggles 


The 
much better shape. He 


in the entanglements. teacher is not in 


knows that his stu- 
dents have been vanquished and that it is for 
him to train his heavy brain artillery on these 
facts and blast them into smithereens. It is 
evening 


no easy task, and after spending long 


hours, often in ineffectual labor, he goes to 


bed and dreams of sticking the author in an 
in Dante’s skating-rink. 


Pin 


air hole 


Then there is the type of text-book. 


This is a product of the minute division of 
labor existing in some of our large universities 

ch the lecture habit fosters and perpetu 
ates. In lecturing one has to explain every 
point and make each as clear as the 1 day 
sun. It takes but a few thoughts, if poured 
ut in a slow and impressive wa t 

full hour. Special rs re ft re 
not only possible but are made absolut ne 
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the lecture method of instruction. 
A subject that could be adequately handled in 
two or three weeks under the college system 


essary by 


of assignment and class-room discussion is 
spread out to cover a whole semester’s work, 
and the lectures appear in the course of time 
as a text-book in economics. Students know 
well the quality of this kind of a text-book 
and do not hesitate to express their opinion of 
it to the teacher. He is helpless. The book is 
not a thing that can be cut; if it were, the 
What it needs is to 


be subjected to a hydraulic pressure of two 


problem would be simple. 


thousand pounds to the square inch, but this 
is a task beyond the power of the average 
overworked small college professor. All agree 
that there is some nourishment in hay, but the 
ordinary human animal can not eat enough of 
it to do him any good. Moreover, specializa- 
tion robs the author of his economic birth- 
right of a broad historical and philosophical 
background, and the book is made yet more un- 
palatable because it has no flavor. 

Lastly, there is the Essay-Editorial type, 
really a double the 
written by a professional economist, differs 
somewhat from the editorial type which is the 
In the main, 


type, since essay type, 


product of a newspaper man. 
however, they may be considered as one, since 
each has most, if not all, of the objectionable 
features of the other. The Greek idea of pro- 
portion has been sinned against with fiendish 
results. Some chapters are abnormally long, 
simply because the author happened to be 
especially interested in a particular phase of 
the Other 
though the problems discussed in each are just 


subject. chapters are skimped, 
as important as those which the author has 
finally run to earth after the long and weary- 
ing chase. There are also gaps in the book; 
some of the most important parts of the sub- 
ject may have been entirely omitted. Again, 


the essay is written from the research point of 


view, not from the angle of teaching. The 
newspaper man doesn’t distinguish between the 
reader of his sheet and the college student. He 


knows no distinction, but the college student 
does. In the midst of his other laborious 
duties, the professor must pad out the hollow 
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spots, jerk the figure into shape and pose it in 
such a way that the student will see only the 
noble outlines of the noblest subject of them 
all. 

What does the teacher in a 
need in the way of a text-book? 


small college 
To begin 
with, it must be free from the defects which I 
have endeavored to portray in the preceding 
paragraphs. That is, the book must deal first 
of all with the efforts of human beings to make 
a living, for no distillate of the creature that 
has been made in God’s image can be used as a 
substitute in the discussion of economic prob- 
lems. The facts of the book must likewise be 
subordinated to thought, and the length of it 
must be determined by the ideas that go into 
it and not by of the 
Lastly, the book must be written 


a mechanical division 
college vear. 
for college students, neither for research en- 
thusiasts nor the man in the street, and pro- 
portion, it must be remembered, is the artificer 
of form. 

A text-book free from the faults mentioned 
in the preceding paragraphs would have much 
to commend itself; but there are in addition a 
few positive principles which should also be 
Economics must be looked at as a 
moral Conduct is the big thing in 
life, and it is the thing that students most like 
to talk about. Take away the moral side from 
economics and what is there left? Little that 
will interest a student. Until professional 
economists are willing thus to regard eco- 


observed. 


science. 


nomics, they need not expect to have the influ- 


ence on public opinion which the pseudo- 


economists, Karl Marx and Henry George, 
now have. 

Through the book should shine the author’s 
personality. He, too, is a human being earn- 
ing a living, perhaps by the sale of this very 
book, and students are ten times more inter- 
ested in him than in any one of the units 
which figure in his story. The intimate touch 
carries conviction. 

A good text-book is a work of art, and it can 
not, therefore, be expected that all writers will 
travel the same road. But there are principles 
of text-book-making which all ought to fol- 


low. What is needed is a recognition of this 
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OXFORD AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 


Mi rk by the Cr + 2 
dvanced student nd tl ’ f tl 
degrees of Doctor of Letters 1 Doct f 
Science under certa i s to such stu 

dents 

The need | f rg tior d 
\ ed or } late stud for the re 
rnition hig degre tal 

e: and it has been ac ated t i t 
f American Rhodes s . ve already 
graduated at their own universities. 7 de 
grees that are open to ulter tw r thre 


some 
nd indispensable for academic 
as the M.D. for medical practis¢ 
mediate occasion r tl 


statute ] 


ial aspects during 


which has controvers 
the period of th war and f “ academic truce ” 
is the situation created : 

stream of American (and 


Germany is likely to be stayed or diverted for 


Paris, where t needs e be sidered 
ind a sp il d rate s | es d for 
them connne | t I elgners | S r t 
nly on educational but o1 e } est polit 


ical and international grounds, that Oxford 


should do what it can to attract some of thes 


students. It seemg, therefore, just the psycho- 
logical moment when the feasibility of any 


adaptation of the university to American needs 
can be considered as part of a W der questi 

The only, or at any rate the main, thing 
about the statute that is controversial is the 
proposed adaptation 
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and science to a new category ot student tor 
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to the classics and theology, fully met the edu- 
cational calls upon the institutions giving it. 
With this for a foundation, the older universi- 
ties built up a very respectable course of study, 
which was devoted, largely, however, to the 
study of man’s social and philosophical his- 
tory. Modern times have added entire new 
fields not only of knowledge but of technical 
occupations. The trend in this direction, be- 
ginning possibly around 1860, has been in- 
creasing in volume and rapidity, until to-day 
the demand upon the colleges to appreciate it 
and meet it have become stronger and stronger. 
One sign of the times is the emphasis put on 
natural science by western public schools; 
another is the gradual dropping of classical 
languages by all of the public schools; another 
is the dropping of Greek as a required subject 
for college entrance; still another sign is the 
unquestioned movement to let Latin follow 
Greek as an entrance requirement. Columbia 
now drops both as a requirement for her Bach- 
elor of Arts degree. The trend, and, we think, 
a logical one, is toward a complete divorce 
from the established graduation requirements 
so far as they are based on the traditional 
classical models. Considering all of the de- 
mands upon the colleges to-day, and of the 
world outside upon the men whom those col- 
leges graduate, is it not pertinent to question 
whether the time is not ripe at the older col- 
leges to reorganize their curricula so as to give 
the classics their proper and more or less 
“elective” place, and face the modern world 
with a more modern graduation requirement? 
—Yale Alumni Weekly. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
The Psychology of the Common Branches. 

By Frank NuGent FREEMAN, with an intro- 

duction by ELtwoop P. Cuspertey. (River- 

side Text-books in Education.) Houghton 

Mifflin Company. Pp. xii + 275. 

This book attempts a systematic statement, 
in the light of present-day knowledge, of the 
psychological principles involved in the learn- 
ing and in the methods of instruction of the 
common school subjects. In some of the sub- 
jects, such as reading, writing and spelling, 
there is a considerable amount of experimental 
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and other material available for such an anal- 
ysis, and these subjects have in some cases 
been handled individually, as in Huey’s book 
on the “ Psychology and Pedagogy of Read- 
ing.” In the case of other subjects, which 
have not been directly investigated, there has 
been, as the author notes, “ experimentation 
upon the mental processes which are obviously 





involved in them—as in the case of historv— 
so that most of the discussion has some experi- 
mental foundation, direct or indirect.” While 
analysis of the processes involved in the latter 
eases is difficult and conclusions risky, the 
author has not only succeeded in his purpose 
of formulating and defining some of the prob- 
lems and thus stimulating investigation, but 
has done a good deal of constructive work. 
The different school subjects are discussed, 
not only for themselves, but as illustrating 
the various kinds or methods of learning. The 
general plan of the book and the subjects dis- 
cussed are as follows: Handwriting is consid- 
ered as representing chiefly a sensorimotor 
form of learning; drawing, reading and music 
as illustrating chiefly “ perceptual ” learning; 
spelling is taken as an example of the use of 
drill and the fixing of associations; history 
and geography of the “extension of experi- 
ence through imagination,” mathematics as an 
example of abstract thought, and natural sci- 
ence of “generalization upon experience.” 
The classification is admittedly arbitrary 
and is apt to lead the student to think of the 
learning process as thus actually sectioned and 
parceled up. There is danger, under such a 
method of discussion, of losing sight of the 
essential unity of learning as it is involved in 
all these subjects, and of giving the student 
altogether too good a chance to preserve his 
faculty psychology notions and ways of look- 
ing at things. Reading, for example, is nat- 
urally as much “ motor” and “ associative ” as 
it is “ perceptual,” and the artificiality of at- 
tempting to class musie and drawing under 
this same rubric is apparent. Too much of 
reality is thus sacrificed for the purpose of 
classification. The criticism applies, however, 
chiefly to the opening paragraphs of the vari- 
ous chapters, and as soon as the author is 
under way he is but little hampered by his 
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own classification, and his discussions are 
based on accurate and interesting observations 
and penetrating analysis. 

As an illustration of the method of develop- 
ment of the individual subjects, the discussion 
of handwriting may be in part summarized. 
The author has himself made important con- 
tributions to the knowledge of this subject in 
his recent monographs on “ An Experimental 
Study of Handwriting” and on “ The Teach- 
ing of Handwriting.” 

Handwriting is, as just noted, considered as 
illustrating learning which is largely sensori- 
motor in character. As a form of learning it 
is much more complex and artificial than is 
often recognized by the adult person who has 
forgotten his own efforts at learning to write. 
To quote from the author’s discussion: “ The 
first two fingers with the thumb hold the pen, 
while the third and fourth fingers support the 
weight of the hand. This division among the 
fingers is something which is more or less 
artificial; that is, it is not the natural manner 
The most 


primitive method of grasping an object, which 


in which the child grasps objects. 


is seen not merely in the child, but also in the 
monkey, is to fold the four fingers about it 
using the The ability to 
place the thumb against the tips of the fingers 


without thumb. 
in grasping an object is a distinctly human 
one and one which develops later in the child 
than the other form. 
the pen in the conventional manner, then, is a 


The mere act of holding 
matter of considerable difficulty to the child.” 
In this connection it is interesting to recall 
the Chinese method of holding the pen or 
brush. 

As is the case in all sensorimotor learning, 
the necessary coordinations can not be formed 
by “telling the pupil how the movement is 
It is 
necessary that he find out for himself through 


made or by guidance of any sort alone.” 


his own attempts, that is, through a trial and 
error method. Verbal instructions and other 
guidance may assist the learner, but can never 
“ The fact 
can not be too strongly emphasized that the 


be a substitute for his own efforts. 


only method by which such a form of learning 
can succeed is through practise.” 
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The danger of the writing habit becoming 
automatic too soon is pointed out as well as 
that of attending to details for too long a time. 
The progress in speed and quality should keep 
pace, and the child should be able to trace his 
own progress in both of these respects by com- 
This 


common 


parison with his own previous records. 


recommendation replacing “the 
method of grading the child’s attainment by 
comparing him with others in a rough general 
way ” 
the 


curves. 


is an application of the findings from 


laboratory study of individual practise 
It is of much importance for the indi- 
vidual’s progress in handwriting, as in other 
studies where progress can be measured, that 
the 


concretely his own rate of progress. 


individual have an opportunity to note 
Nothing 
is more stimulating. 

The facts presented in regard to the age dif- 
ferences in motor ability should modify the ex- 
pectation of teachers accordingly, both as re- 
gards speed and the requirements as to accu- 
racy of form. 
movement 


The fundamental and accessory 


theory is criticized in its application to 
writing. 


The 


which cause a large overlapping in the pro- 


wide range of individual differences 
ficiency of children as they are grouped in the 
various grades is commented on. 

Finally, the influence of the length of prac- 
tise periods and of the intervals of time be- 
tween periods of practise in the rate of learn- 
ing is recognized in the recommendation that 
for children in the earlier grades “ten min- 
utes is probably the best length of period and 
in the upper grades not over half an hour ean 
be expended to the greatest advantage.” 

It is recognized in the discussion that writ- 
ing is not, however, simply a matter of “ sen- 
As a full-fledged habit, 
it includes, of course, word and letter recog 
this 


discussed without reference to the similar proc- 


sorimotor ” learning. 


tion and in connection can not well be 


esses which go on in the case of reading and 


spelling. The reinforcement and interference 


in the learning of these three subjects deserves 
given by 


somewhat fuller discussion than is 


the author. 
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The associations in learning to write are 
made more between letters and parts of words 
and doubtless interfere with, quite as much 
as they reinforce, the word recognition habits 
of reading. The requirements of spelling also 
make for greater word analysis than is de- 
sirable when the accomplishment of reading is 
alone considered. The point is, however, well 
made that the reading of many adults, and 
those, too, who have been taught by the word 
method, is not by word wholes, but is by word- 
parts—except in the case of very short and 
familiar words. This is indicated by the extra 
pauses and eye movements which are made in 
reading single words. It is important to note, 
however, that this very result may be in part 
due to the greater analysis which the needs of 
writing and spelling have introduced. 

There is evidence—some of it experimental 
—that a greater insistence on visual forms of 
association in all three of these subjects might 
lessen the interference and increase the rein- 
forcement. It is quite certain, at any rate, that 
in the adult, the habits of writing and of spell- 
ing are both governed by much the same visual 
“eues” as in reading. Witness the queer 
“ strangeness ” which words take on when some 
mistake or inhibition causes one to “look at” 
the written words more analytically. 

As a whole, the discussion of reading is a 
well-balanced account, but in view of the large 
amount of experimental work on this subject, 
it would have been well, in the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, had the experimental findings been pre- 
sented in somewhat greater detail—more as is 
done in the case of handwriting. 

In connection with a discussion of sense 
training in the chapter on drawing, a well- 
merited criticism is made of the Montessori 

1ethod as regards its assumption that “ train- 
ing which is necessary for the defective child 
is suited to be the main part of the education 


of the normal child.” 

In the chapters on history, geography, 
mathematics and natural science, the student 
will find a series of concepts interestingly 
worked out and applied. They should prove of 
particular value to teachers in the elementary 
school by helping them to appreciate the char- 


acter of some of the problems involved in the 
teaching of these subjects. In these discus- 
sions, especially, the author has done much 
pioneer work. 

Throughout the book, facts and theories are 
carefully weighed, and the results presented 
clearly and with insight into the problems in- 
volved. Points at issue are thoroughly can- 
vassed and the conclusions drawn are well con- 
sidered in the light of available experimental 
or other evidence. In its general method of 
attack and in some aspects of its organization, 
the book is not unlike the recent discussions of 
Parker and Judd on the “ Methods of Teach- 
ing and the Psychology of High School Sub- 
jects,” and will rank with these books as among 
the substantial contributions of the school] of 
education of the University of Chicago to edu- 
cational literature. Water F. DearBorn 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EUROPEAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 


Tue final and complete report of Dr. T. W. 
Gosling on his study of the continuation and 
industrial schools of Europe, more especially 
of Germany, and particularly of Munich, is 
given in the 86th annual report of the Cin- 
cinnati public schools, just issued. 

After setting forth in a thorough manner 
his observations abroad, and the deductions 
drawn from his study, Dr. Gosling offers the 
following recommendations: 

1. The development of a larger sense of re- 
sponsibility in pupils should be undertaken in 
all schools from the lowest to the highest. 

2. There should be a socialization of the 
work in all schools in order to substitute a 
social for an egoistie ideal in growing children. 

3. There should be a highly developed adap- 
tation of the school system to the needs of all 
kinds of children. 

4. The value of concreteness of instruction 
should be given full recognition. 

5. There should be a large increase of illus- 
trative material in all grades of the schools. 

6. There should be a studied effort to in- 
crease the amount of teaching done in the 
school, and to decrease the assignments for 


home work. 
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should be 


schools, employers, and workmen by means of 


a; There active cooperation of 


consultative committees. 
8. Compulsory visits to museums and gal 


leries should be made by children under the 


supervision of teachers, for the purpose of 


studying subjects related to the school work. 
9. Compulsory visits to places of literary 


and historic and industrial interest within easy 
reach of the school should be made by children 
under the supervision of teachers, for the pur 
pose of inculeating a kn 
ronment and a sense of civic pride. 

10. There should 
parks and playgrounds and to 
The 
should be determined by the age 

11. For the 
that make for lawlessness and 


ness, great emphasis should be 


be oceasional com; 
excursions to 
the country. length of these excursions 
of the pupils. 


purpose of counteracting the 


forces selfish- 
placed upon 
To this end instruction in civies should 


liberal the 


duty. 


receive a allowance of time in 
school program. 

12. There should be much physical training 
in the open air. 

13. There should be 


cial course, wherein the chief emphasis would 


a new type of commer- 


be upon training for that very large number 
of commercial positions which do not require 
a knowledge of bookkeeping and stenography. 

14. A careful study of several systems of 
education in foreign cities serves to emphasize 
the superior value of the Cincinnati coopera- 
tive plan of education. This plan should be 
extended. 

15. There is room in our educational sys- 
tem for a school like the German Technikum, 
which requires practical experience of two or 
more years as a condition of entrance. Such 
a school would appeal strongly to many who 
go to work early through necessity, and who 
would like to return to school later if tradi- 
tion were not against them. 

16. There should be an arts and crafts school 
with a well-defined vocational purpose. 

17. A 
upon the Munich plan with instruction for ten 
should be established for the 


benefit of those boys and girls who insist on 


continuation school system modeled 


hours a week, 
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mos 


to WOrK aS soon 


which they are pern ] 
regular day schools. The continuation school 
should not be offered as a substitute for the 
Cincinnati cooperative plan, but is an 
aid to those young people who can not or will 
not avail themselves of the better opportunit 
Ss B tl Cre? i d | £ x I 
w the ex lle Value hich the nit 
receives by establishing rtunit rad 


rkers to increase their industrial eftici 
7 


Classes for adults shoul ea ree d 
part of the Cincinnati sc} | systen 

19. There should be extensive development 
f the system of \ tional guidance to t 


end that the . 
form the largest measure of 
according to their 


hee ‘ds. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


OF 


Immediately following the commencement 
meeting of the 
definite steps were taken for the organization 
of a university board of health in acco 
with plans discussed by the corporation 
ing the year and approved in June. Of this 
board, Professor C.-E. A. Winslow, of the de 
partment of public health in the Yale School 
of Medicine, has been elected chairman, while 
Dr. James C 


as director of the 


Greenway, °00, has been named 
university health 
the 


health, with 


dey irt- 
direction of the 
offices at No. 


ment, operating under 
university board of 
90 High The other members of the 
university board of Dean 

the college; Director Chittenden, of the 


Street. 


Jones, of 


health are 


tific school; Dean Blumer, of the school of 
medicine; Dr. W. G. Anderson, of the g 
nasium; Professor Rettger, of the depart t 
of bacteriology and hygiene, in the scient 


school; Professor Corwin, chairman 


Yale Athletie Association, and 


Treasurer Day, of the universits 


University 


In the work of this new university depart 
health 


the foundation of broad policies 


: * . 
the legislative function and 


ment of 
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hands of the university board of health, to 
which has been given power to formulate sani- 
tary regulations for the university much as a 
well-organized municipal board of health does 
for a large city. The administrative functions 
of the university department of health are 
in the hands of its director, Dr. James C. 
Greenway, acting under the authority of the 
university board of health. To assist the di- 
rector in his work it is planned that there 
shall ultimately be three assistants, two of 
them medical men to have in charge the de- 
tails of medical supervision of students (with 
The third 


will be a sanitarian, to assume charge of the 


special supervision of athletes). 


inspection of the buildings and plants. In 
addition to these men the plan calls for a sur- 
geon to be in constant attendance at the foot- 
ball field during the autumn, and for a labora- 
tory worker, to be attached probably to the 
department of bacteriology and hygiene in the 
scientific school, to conduct the routine anal- 
yses necessary for the supervision of the food 
supply, the swimming pool and the like. Of 
the positions above mentioned two have thus 
filled, Dr. Orville F. 


having been named one of the medical assist- 


far been Rogers, Jr., 
ants and Dr. Leonard C. Sanford having been 
appointed as surgeon. 

For the expenses of the department of health 
there will be required in the near future $15,000 
a year, with the probability that as its plans 
are more carefully matured a larger annual 
budget will be necessary. For the support of 
the department the university has at the pres- 
ent time no special funds, such as have been 
given to other institutions. The work con- 
templated is, however, of such importance to 
the entire student body of the university that 
the corporation has, as stated, authorized the 
department to commence operations without 
delay, in the belief that the alumni and other 
friends of the university will interest them- 
selves actively in providing the permanent en- 
dowment funds of $300,000 or more needed. 
In the meantime the corporation has been able 
to act promptly on the recommendations made 
for the establishment of a university health 
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de} artment because of the cooperation of the 
Yale University Athletic Association, which 
has pledged financial support for the project, 
agreeing to underwrite, as it were, with the 
university the preliminary requirements of the 
new department. 

In the preliminary memorandum submitted 
to the corporation the possibilities of the uni- 
versity department of health were summarized 
as follows: 


OUTLINE OF THE PLAN FOR SANITARY SUPERVISION 
OF STUDENT LIVING AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


The work of the university board of health will 


have two somewhat distinct but closely related 
phases—the sanitary or environmental, and the 
hygienie or personal—aspect. The first of these 


phases will involve: 

1. The study of the conditions as to ventilation 
of public assembly halls, the dining hall, the class- 
rooms and other college buildings, and the working 
out of plans for construction and operation to im- 
prove air conditions therein. 

2. The of the 
cleaning of college buildings, dormitories, ete., so 


general oversight methods of 
as to secure sanitary conditions and economic effi- 
ciency. 

3. The control of other sanitary conditions in 
college buildings. There is little doubt that the 
efficiency of work in certain of the buildings of the 
university is seriously hampered by inadequate fa- 
cilities for lighting. The spread of communicable 
disease by means of common towels, drinking cups, 
and the like, must be completely guarded against 
everywhere. 

4. A very important field for work is the super- 
vision of the university dining hall, which will in- 
volve not only inspection and systematic laboratory 
examination of water, milk and other food prod- 
ucts, but also systematic and frequent medical 
examination of the employees to prevent the direct 
spread of communicable disease, and finally a com- 
prehensive study of the dietetic aspects of the 
menu so that the food needs of the students may 
be satisfactorily met without waste or undue ex- 
pense. The methods of preparing, handling and 
serving food will be investigated at the same time. 

5. The sanitation of the swimming pool is a very 
important phase of the university health, and this, 


too, it is planned should be provided for in a defi- 


nite and specific way. 
6. Supervision will also be extended so far as 
possible to the dormitories of the university and to 
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private boarding houses catering to students, and 
of the latter, those inspected and found satisfac 


tory from a sanitary standpoint will be placed 
upon a preferred list. This supervision should 


ensure adequate cleanliness in all such buildings 


and on the part of all the employees working 
therein. 

7. There will be prepared an organized plan and 
a central authority for dealing with the isolation 
and quarantine of eases of communicable disease 
which may arise in the student body, and for an 
epidemiological investigation of outbreaks which 
may at any time occur. 

8. It has 


supervision 


lso that 


extended to the 


been suggested a sanitary 


might be property 
owned by the university and rented for food stores 
and other purposes, in order to see that proper 
sanitary regulations are observed by the univer 


sity ’s tenants. 


Medical Examination and Hugie nic Instruction 


The second phase of the work of the university 
board of health will deal with the problems of 
personal hygiene. Disease comes either from ex 
ternal or internal causes; and just as the former 
can be prevented by removing the environmental 
cause, so the latter can frequently be checked by 
appropriate hygienic measures if the defect is de 
tected before it has developed to a serious degree. 
The relief of discomfort and ineffectiveness due to 
defective vision, the cure of rheumatism and other 
removal of infected ton- 


obscure diseases by the 


sils or the treatment of decayed teeth, and the 
protection of men with weak hearts against fatal 
overstrain—are only examples among a_ great 
many of the important fields for medical examina 
tion. The university could probably render its 
students few services of greater value than to pro- 
vide for at least two complete and thorough med- 
ical examinations, one at entrance and another at 
the beginning of the third year. In order to be of 
value this examination should be made a really 
exhaustive one, including a thorough examination 
of heart and lungs, chemical and microchemical 
examination of urine, blood pressure determination, 
blood counts, ete. In view of the growing recog- 
nition of the importance of systematic medical ex- 
of the 


degenerative diseases of adult life, it might be de- 


aminations in checking the development 


sirable to extend facilities along this line to the 
faculty and officers of the university as well. In 
connection with this work it has been suggested 
that the general administrative supervision of the 
Yale infirmary might be vested in the university 
department of health. 


AND 
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for medical examination it can not be doubted that 


the student body would greatly benefit by more ex 


tensive instruction along the lines of personal hy 
giene than is given at present Required study of 


this subject should be extended and might with ad 


vantage be supplemented by the preparation of cir 
culars and by the publication in student period 


icals of practical information in regard to the 


regulation of the diet and other aspects of per 


sonal hygiene. Physicians in New Haven having 


a large practise among the student body state 
four fifths of the ailments of the students are due 


to dietary indiscretions 


Supervision of the Health of Athletes 
A special phase of this work, of peculiar im 
portance, is the supervision of the health of the 


students who engage in competitive athletics 


Such supervision should not be merely remedial but 
preventive, and should involve fundamental 
ies of the effects of various forms of athletic exer 
cise upon health in order that real dangers may be 


avoided while sweeping criticisms of 


competitive 





athletics may be submitted to the test of 


scientife 
study. Medical supervision should be provided at 
throughout 


Efforts to secure a more gen 


- 


the training quarters in New London 
the training season. 
eral participation in athletics on the part of the 
student body as a whole should be contemplated as 
an important part of the task of health supervis 
ion. 

A plan originally outlined by Dr. John A. Hart 
Athletic 


modified below with Dr. Hartwell’s approval to fit 


well for the University Association, and 
in with this general scheme, emphasizes the fol 


lowing points as essential to the proper care of 
university athletes 
‘*1,. No student in the 


gible to compete in organized athletics until he has 


university shall be eli- 
presented to the University Athletic Association a 
certificate signed by the health officer stating that 
he is physically qualified so to compete. Each cap- 
tain or his representative shall furnish the Uni- 
versity Athletic Association with the names of all 
students competing in his department. 

‘*2. It shall be the duty of the health officer and 
his assistants to make periodical examinations of 
those men engaged in organized athletics at such 
intervals as may be designated by 
health. He shall 
occurring among 
shall 
university health board. 


the university 


board of examine al! cases of 


illness those engaged in organ 


ized athletics and report his findings to the 
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‘*3. A surgeon shall be provided to care for all 
injuries received by any member of the university 
engaged in organized athletics or gymnasium ex- 
ercises. He shall report such cases to the health 
officer, and if he deem the injury sufficiently severe 
to prevent participation in athletics he shall so 
state. He shall be present at such athletic games 
and practise as may be deemed necessary by the 
university board of health. 

“*4, Each shall 


notify the health officer or the surgeon when any 


captain or his representative 
student engaged in organized athletics under him 
is suffering from any illness or injury. 

‘<5. In case the health officer determines, after 
health, 


that any student is physically unfit to compete in 


consultation with the university board of 


any branch of athletics, either by reason of illness 
or injury, he shall immediately notify the chair- 
man of the University Athletic Association to this 
effect, who in turn shall notify the official head of 
the department to which such student belongs. A 
student so disqualified may not compete until dis- 
qualification is removed by the health officer with 
the sanction of the- university board of health. 
‘“6. Nothing in the foregoing shall be construed 
as preventing students or their parents from pro- 
euring advice from competent physicians or sur- 


geons of their own choice.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
A STUDY IN SELF-APPRAISAL 
I 

AccorpinG to the requirements of the Board 
of Education and the Board of Superintend- 
ents of the City of New York, at the end of 
each term the principal of a school must rate 
the teachers in and - discipline. 
The ratings are as follows: Meritorious: A 
(highest grade), B plus, B; Non-meritorious: 
C (inferior), D (deficient). 
filed, and become part of teachers’ records. 

In the recent past, great dissatisfaction has 
the above procedure. 
Teachers resent it as unprofessional; they say 
that lawyers and physicians are not rated. 
Many principals dislike it because it creates 


instruction 


These ratings are 


been expressed with 


ill feeling on the part of those who are not 
pleased with their ratings. Both agree that 
the ratings represent merely the personal opin- 


ion of the principal; there are no definite 
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standards of appraisal, and a teacher may be 
rated differently by different principals. 

It occurred to the writer that it would be 
well to obtain some indisputable good from 
the prescribed rating of teachers by the prin- 
cipal. At a 
announced the following: 

1. That the teachers will be asked to rate 
themselves at the end of the term, and will 
have the right to supplement these ratings with 


teachers’ meeting he therefore 


such remarks and explanations as they may 
deem necessary. 

2. That 
ratings independently. 


the principal will formulate his 

3. That after a comparison of the two, the 
final official ratings will be made by the prin- 
cipal. 

The objects of this proceeding were stated 
by him to be as follows: 

1. To assist the principal in formulating a 
just estimate of the teacher’s work. 

2. To induce self-analysis and self-criticism 
on the part of the teachers, in accordance with 
standards to be agreed upon by all of them. 

At a subsequent meeting, the teachers dis- 
cussed the problem as to which elements are 
essential in the make-up of an “A” teacher. 
A number of suggestions were made, and the 
following were accepted unanimously: 
instruction 
work 


1. The teacher who is “A” in 
(a) (db) 
thoroughly, (c) drills thoroughly, (d) “ gets it 
over,” (e) interests the pupils, (f) gets the 


has scholarship, prepares his 


pupils to do as much of the work as possible, 
(g) provides for the exceptional pupils. 
“ A ”? 


(a) has sympathy and patience, (>) has self- 


2. The teacher who is in discipline 
control and poise, (c) brings out the best in 
his pupils, (d) develops self-control on the 
part of the pupils, (e) develops in the pupils 
proper habits of action, both in and out of 
the classroom. 
II 

At the end of the term, the teachers of all 
the grades, from kindergarten through the 
eighth year, filed their auto ratings with the 
principal. Several teachers were away because 
of illness, ete., and only 39 are to be considered. 

The following table shows the ratings given 
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by the teachers themselves, and those given by 


the prin ipal. Each teacher has tw 


one in instruction, and one in discipline 
TABLE I 
I r I I I Z 


~~ 
Ot 


3 teachers .... \ A 
1 B plus A 
2 B plus 3 plus 


these had receiv ratings, 


Almost all 


therefore should not have been deterred 


and 


from self-appraisal by the fear of overrating 


themselves. They could have safely rated 


themselves at least as they vere 


high as 


rated by the principal previously. Excessive 


diftidence or ment il indole nee may 


account for their failure to participate in this 


perhaps 


experiment. 
III 


Before commenting on the results, it must 


be stated that it is assumed in the following 
discussion, that the judgment of the principal, 


as expressed in his final ratings, more nearly 
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These teachers have been in service from 8 
to 20 years. They did not seem to realize their 
shortcomings, judged by the standards formu- 
lated by the teachers themselves. Some of 
them confused willingness and effort with 
actual accomplishment; their remarks indi- 
cated the existence of the belief that because 
they did all in their power to obtain satisfac- 
tory results, and because they were conscien- 
tious in their work, they were entitled to the 
highest rating. 

4. As far as discipline is concerned, there 
were no auto ratings lower than the principal’s. 

Evidently, teachers are more ready to ac- 
knowledge that there is room for improvement 
as far as quality of instruction is concerned, 
than that their discipline is not all it should 
be. They seem to feel that skill in discipline 
is more easily achieved than skill in instruc- 
tion, and are more modest about their instruc- 
tion than about their discipline. 

5. Seven teachers thought more highly of 
their discipline than the principal did. 


TABLE VI 
Number Teachers’ Rating Prin.’s Rating 
D esnccvdvercenccvecsesl _eererr Tr Tre rr B plus 
D hedteeenendiweene wad D cckeceasenaes B 


In the judgment of the writer, these teach- 
ers also failed to discriminate between at- 
tempts and ability to realize the aims set forth 
previously. The fact that six of these teachers 
have had considerable experience, did not seem 
to aid them in arriving at a correct self 











evaluation. 
6. 
TABLE VII 
Teachers’ Rating Principal's Rating 
Number ‘goes | 
Instr. Dise. | Instr. | Dise. 
2 A A | B plus | B plus 
1 A A B plus B 


The above table shows that only three teach- 
ers overestimated their skill in both instruc- 
tion and discipline. This may be taken to 
indicate that there is but a slight tendency on 
the part of teachers to err in both respects. 





It may be noted that no teacher underrated 
himself in both instruction and discipline. 


IV 

To what extent have the aims of this experi- 
ment been accomplished ? 

1. In but two cases, the principal was im- 
pelled to change his original rating to that 
presented by the teacher. In one, he changed 
the rating in instruction from B plus to A, 
and in the other the rating in discipline from 
B plus to A. The teachers’ auto ratings 
prompted him to consider his more carefully, 
with the above result. 

2. It is very probable that the teachers sub- 
jected themselves to honest self-scrutiny; of 
course, some of the auto ratings may have 
been the results of hasty, emotional judgment 
rather than of careful, logical self-analysis. 

Out of the 62 possible ratings, only 19 given 
by the teachers differed from those given by 
the principal. Sixty-nine per cent. of the 
ratings were identical. Is it too much then to 
expect that with continued training a time 
may come when there will be practically unan- 
imous agreement between the two, and when 
teachers’ auto ratings may be accepted as final, 
with possible checking up of doubtful cases 
by the supervising staff? 

Be it as it may, the writer is convinced that 
if teachers’ ratings are to serve any useful pur- 
pose, they should be the result of cooperative 
study on the part of teachers and supervisors. 
Unless the teacher acknowledges the justice of 
his ratings, they become merely sources of irri- 
tation and unhappiness, and consequently a 
cause of diminished efficiency. Neglecting for 
the present the larger problem, whether such 
ratings are necessary in our profession, we 
may accept the principle that only intelligent 
self-criticism can lead to real and permanent 
improvement. Whether the results of this ex- 
periment show that teachers have or have not 
the capacity for such intelligent self-criticism, 
it may be asserted that only through continued 
and persistent practise of this kind will such 
capacity be developed. 

ALEXANDER FICHANDLER 

PRINCIPAL OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 165, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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The Proposed Revision of the 
English Syllabus for Secon- 
dary Schools Contains the 
Following Features: 


‘“‘ Attention is given not to written 
English alone but to spoken oral Eng- 
lish and to the pictured word in dra- 
matic presentation. 


‘‘ Literature is presented as a vital, 
living element in business and life. 


“Current standards of speech and 
writing are emphasized equally with 
past standards. 


‘The emphasis is laid not in for- 
mal grammar so much as to secure 
drill in those phases of grammatical 
study that actually affect the ordi- 
nary speech and writing of the pupil 
and to develop the power of thought. 


“Formal grammatical study is 
made subordinate to the study of lit- 


erature and of composition.” 


Pearson and Kirchwey’s Es- 
sentials of English C ntain 
These Features in Striking 
Harmony witli the Syllabus: 


Over two hundred oral exercises, 
conversation exercises and oral repro- 
ductions. Dramatization work is also 


provided. 

The numerous models include selec- 
tions not only from the masters of 
English—Stevenson, Franklin, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Lowell, Tennyson, 
ete., but also from some of the best 
of present-day writers. 

The facts of 
taught as isolated facts, but are pre- 


grammar are not 
sented in their natural setting, and a 
large amount of practice on these 
forms is provided. 

All the selections for memorizing 
required by the Education Depart- 
ment of the State of New York are 
included in the two volumes. 





The best possible preparation for the requirements of the Secondary School 
Syllabus for the State of New York is afforded by 
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Two Interesting Textbooks 








Barber’s First Course in General Science 
By Freperic D. Barner, Professor of Physics in the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Merron L, FuLv_er, Lecturer on Meteorology in the Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute, Jonn L. Pricer, Professor of Biology in the 
Illinois State Normal University, and Howarp W. Apams, Professor of 
Chemistry in the same. vii+588 pp. of text. 1l2mo. $1.25. 


This manual for the first year of the high school is based on the conviction that at 
this stage the work in science should emphasize the physical aspects and animal and 
plant life, with personal and community welfare the crucial point of attack. 

W. H. BENDER, University of Minnesota: —As I am very much interested in the correlation of agricul- 
tural work in our public schools with the other science work, such a book as this has a double meaning and 
interest tome. Ihave found many excellent things in it. It certainly is packed full of interesting and 
helpful discussions of the things that lie close at hand with the first year high school pupil. 

G. M. WILSON, Jowa State College :—I have not been particularly favorable to the general science idea, 
but I am satisfied now that this was due to the kind of texts which came to my attention and the way it 
happened to be handled in places where I had knowledge of its teaching. I am satistied that Professor 
Barber, in this volume, has the work started on the right idea. It is meant to be useful, practica) material, 
closely connected with explanation of every-day affairs. It seeme to me an unusual contribution along this 
line. It will mean, of course, that others will follow and that we may hope to have general science work 
put on such a practical basis that it will win a permanent place in the schools. 


Finney and Brown’s Modern Business Arithmetic 


By H. A. Finney, of the Walton School of Commerce, Chicago, and J. C. 
Brown, Principal of the State Norma! School, St. Cloud, Minn. Brief 
Course. 298 pp. S8vo. 85 cents. Comple te Course. 488 pp. Svo. $1.10. 


In addition to an abundance of arithmetical drill, the book attempts to give some 
knowledge of the business activities that give rise to the problems. As far as practic- 
able, applications are arranged in a business sequence instead of an arithmetical sequence, 
The arithmetic of bookkeeping receives special attention. The presentation of statistics 
both graphically and in tabular form is emphasized. 

A. R. WILLIAMS, Jilinois State Normal University in SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION :—Here is a 
handbook that should be a splendid basis for a semester’s work. There is a fair proportion of preliminary 
drills,—the authors are cognizant of the fact that the high school arithmetic class needs this,—and it is 
pleasing to note the simplicity of arrangement and the fine treatment of short methods. From the start, the 
keynote of the work ia struck by the introduction of ruled forms. Together with a new ideal of topic selec- 
tion, the insistence upon ruled forms is a dominant mark of the book’s originality and adaptability to 
modern business. 

Modern Business Arithmetic is a different book. It is a step forward ; it owes very little to prototypes ; 
it reflects satisfactorily the trend of arithmetic in business. It is not competitive in the sense that it was 
written to rival other books in its line. Except in so far as it deals with abstract mathematics it bears very 
little resemblance to other textbooks in the subject. 
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A Handbook of 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The 2nd Edition revised and enlarged of the Hand- 
book of the Best Private Schools. A critical and dis- 
criminating account of the Private Schools as they are 
with historical chapters. 

Among the new features are a Complete List of 
Private Secondary Schools; new Educational Direct- 
ories; a List of Secondary School Periodicals. 

New Introductory Chapters, Measuring Educational 


Results, The Year in Education, Review of Recent 
-ducational Literature, etc., by Prof. Clayton C. Kohl 
of New York University, Prof. Arthur O. Norton of 
Wellesley College and others. 640 pages, round 
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Microscope FS2 
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Model FS is built to withstand the 
rough usage of the laboratory. It has 
the new crystal black finish which does 
not mar or show finger-marks like the 
smooth lacquer. The long curved arm 
leaves the stage entirely free for manip- 
ulation of the specimen; the rounded 
edges make for ease of handling and 


freedom from dust. 
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